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Hong Kong 
Blot Spot 


BY HOWARD D. TRUBE 


Two Maryknollers rol] up 
their sleeves and tackle 


a job that must be done 


® Ever since China was taken over 
by the Communists, the Hong Kong 
Government has been faced with a 
problem that is overwhelming in its 


scope. Hong Kong’s peacetime pop- 
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ulation, of 700,000 has swollen to 
2,750,000. 

At the suggestion of the Apostolic 
Delegate to China, Archbishop 


Riberi, Maryknoll ted an invi- 
tation to establish two parishes 
among the ref- 

ugees in Hon: 


g 
Kong. Father 
Stephen Ed- 
monds and I 
were assigned 
to pastors. Both 
of us had feared 
that, once we 
were forced out 
of China by the Reds, it would be 
a long time before we could return 
to work among the Chinese. Those 
fears are now allayed. For, here on 
a small island in the Far East, close 
to the borders of an atheistic and 
persecuting government, we can go 
to work, trying to stem the spread 
of godlessness and brute force. 
When Mr. Holmes,: Assistant 
Social Welfare Officer, was asked 
what figures the Government uses 
when referring to the refugee popu- 
lation, he said: “That is a question 
we can’t answer in so many num- 
bers, without prefacing the figure 
by a definition of a refugee. Police 
Commissioner MacIntosh says that 
Hong Kong has the densest refugee 
population per square mile in the 
world.” 
Of the almost two million people 
who have refugeed here, perhaps 
one half have a means of livelihood, 
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or sufficient money to support them 
for some time to come. At the most, 
one hundred thousand are wealthy. 
Their children occupy most of the 
available places in the Colony’s 
schools, and force out the Hong 
Kong born. 
The wealthy 
have built and 
are building 
lovely homes. 

Three hun- 
dred thousand 
refugees live 
‘in huts, con- 
structed of 
straw, rusty tin, and tar paper. Two 
hundred thousand are crowded ten 
and more in six-foot square rooms. 
They sleep in shifts. Ten thousand 
refugees sleep on the streets, and 
there are whole families among 
them. Alleys, doorways, and roofs 
of buildings also have their quota 
of refugees. 

The school system has been en- 
larged in an attempt to care for 
the children of refugees. But the 
problem is so vast that great num- 
bers of children must be refused. 
There are a hundred and seventy- 
three thousand pupils in 1,075 
schools. Fifty thousand can’t be 
taken care of in any school whatso- 
ever. Each month six thousand. five 
hundred people die. Assuming that 
fifteen hundred will not reach 
school age, this means that thirty 
thousand new school desks are 
needed every year. Next September 
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it is hoped that five thousand school 
desks will‘be added. This will cover 
less than the natural increase for 
two months of the year. 

In certain areas of the Colony, 
tuberculosis incidence is placed as 
high as seventy per cent. Eighty 
or ninety die of tuberculosis each 
week, around five thousand. a year. 
There are less than five hundred 
tuberculosis beds in all the Colo- 
ny’s hospitals. The World Health 
Organization is beginning a large 
BCG vaccine campaign among 
children. The people will co-operate 
because they realize that tubercu- 
losis is éverybody’s business. 

It is safe to say that one person 
in seven is desperately poor. Two 
others are very poor — working out 
an uncertain existence by doing 
odd jobs. Two others get by. The 
rest are well off. 

Because the refugees realize and 
appreciate that the Catholic Church 
is the only real force, fighting and 
hurting Communism in China, 
many refugees are interested in be- 
coming Catholics. What can be 
done among these people is evident 
from the results of the work already 
done. In Junk Bay, four priests, and 
two Brothers have been working for 
some time. They have made almost 
a thousand converts. 

‘In Toung Tao village, where I 
opened an Information Center and 
Reading Room, we have seventy 
enrolled for catechetical study. We 
have the names of several hundred 
more who will study when we have 
the facilities to teach them. 

Toung Tao has been in the news 
more than the other villages, be- 
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cause the Reds have been trying to 
exploit a situation for which many 
sober-minded people think the Reds 
are to blame. This village had a 
terrible fire. Three thousand shacks 
and fifteen thousand peopleaffected 
by the arson. The Communists have 
been trying to bribe the support of 
these people by an occasional hand- 
out. Actually they distributed about 
fifteen dollars to ten thousand 
picked victims, with propaganda 
and appeals for popular support. 
The refugees cannot be bought so 
cheaply. They have experienced 
such propaganda before, and know 
only too well the actual outcome, 
once the Reds gain control. 

In all of Toung Tao Village, I 
was able to locate only one large 
room that could be rented. This I 
set up as an Information Center. 
In the corner of the room, I placed 
a folding cot that I could use at 
night. There is a kitchenette at- 
tached, so I can prepare my meals. 

With this beginning I hung out 
the shingle. The response has been 
grand. Many people whom I knew 
in China started coming in; they 
brought friends along with them. 
Several young Chinese whom I had 
taught in school, came and asked 
me to start a doctrine class for 
them. One day a big, robust Chinese 
came up to me, addressed me by 
name and asked if I remembered 
him. It turned out that he had once 
attended our school in China. 

Every day brings contacts — 
either on the streets, or here in the 
center. Actually, the center isn’t 
much. The room that sleeps me, 
feeds me, and passes for a reading 
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room, is only fifteen by twenty. 

When permission can be secured 
from the authorities, Brother Albert 
will build me a mission head- 
quarters. It will include an audi- 
torium,;’and a library. We intend 
the building to be simple but such 
that it will be attractive to all the 
villagers. From what I have seen 
to date, that will not be hard. 

Another group of refugees whom 
I am instructing are sixteen deaf- 
and-dumb young men from Shang- 
hai. I became acquainted with them 
some months ago. At first, conver- 
sation was carried on by writing; 
oe now I am learning to use my 

gers. 

These young men fled from the 
interior soon after the Communists 
took over, fearful lest they be liqui- 
dated, no doubt. Within the group, 
a number do Chinese paintings on 
silk; they paint portraits, and draw 
in crayon and charcoal. The non- 
artistic ones act as salesmen. It was 
in this manner that I met the group 
originally. I was approached by 
one of the salesmen and proceeded 
to satisfy my curiosity about them 
by asking questigns. 

My deaf-and-dumb pupils meet 
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in the reading room each night, 
after the regular instruction classes 
are over. My hardest task with them. 
so far, has been explaining the soul, 
and the Blessed Trinity. 

Father Edmonds is assigned to a 
refugee village called Chi Waan. 
He plans to erect a Quonset hut as 
his headquarters. Right now he is 
waiting for permission to build. 
Once the Government has com- 
pleted and set in motion its plans 
for resettling the refugees in about 
ten areas, things will really start 
moving. Both Father Edmonds and 
I expect to have some helpers, for 
two Kaying seminarians are due to 
be ordained this year. 

All of us connected with the 
refugee work realize the tremendous 
possibilities. When the Red clouds 
of fear and hate are dispersed, our 
converted refugees will become har- 
bingers of Catholicism, upon their 
return to the mainland of China. 
Most refugees will return to the 
remote villages from which they 
came, to be nuclei of a new, cou- 
rageous, and vibrant Christianity — 
the flowering of the seed planted 
in Hong Kong and watered by the 
persecution of the Church in China. 


LAST HOLY COMMUNION IN CHINA’S MOUNTAINS_— 


“J MADE hosts the size of aspirin tablets, put wine in a medicine bottle, and 
went into the mountains. ‘The doctor is here to visit the sick,’ was the word 
that passed. In each village I gave the sacraments for the last time. Once 
I heard confessions while a Red stared at my brave but frightened penitents. 
Several times as I anointed the dying, unfriendly Commies rushed into the 
house. But every Catholic had a chance. Now I could face exile with resignation.” 





— Henry J. Madigan 
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Cholchol’s convent burned to the ground; parochial school was badly 
damaged. A sad blow to Maryknoll’s Father Dunne with his limited funds. 















FAIR WINDS 25 
In our COUNTRYSIDE 


M@ AFTER THE first few months in 
this tremendously large parish — 
it’s almost the size of Rhode Island 
—I came to the conclusion that 
the most practical solution to all 
the problems of my 12,000 people 
would be to concentrate on schools. 
That was almost four years ago. 
Today, thanks to the good Cath- 
olics back home, who are always 
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Lots of problems in a parish 


almost as large as Rhode Island 
BY VINCENT M. COWAN 


interested in helping others to en- 
joy the same privileges that they 
have, the Portezuelo parish in Chile 
has three Catholic schools. 








One is next door to the parish 
church, with the Teaching Sisters 
of Saint Francis taking care of the 
classes. Some of these Sisters are 
from Pittsburgh; others are refugees 
from Czechoslovakia. These are 
aided by two energetic Chilean pro- 
fessors who teach the subjects re- 
quired by the Chilean Government. 

This school began with three 
grades, and it now has five. The 
change that this bit of schooling 
has made in the youngsters of the 
parish is eye-opening. Attendance at 
Sunday Mass has improved greatly. 
Some of our pupils came off with 
first prizes recently in the diocesan 
catechetical contests. The first year 
the Sisters were here, three girls 
from the parish decided to join the 
convent. Today they are professed 
Sisters. Last year one boy from the 
parish went to the seminary; this 
year, a local boy joined the Jesuit 
Brotherhood. 

The second school was built in 
the center of a long-abandoned 
corner of the parish. About one hun- 
dred children attend classes daily. 
They are taught by a self-sacrificing 
young woman, who Was always 
quite active in Catholic Action. 
Last November the bishop went to 
that part of the parish for Con- 
firmation. He confirmed a class of 
over one hundred. It was the first 
time the bishop had visited the sec- 
tion. His coming did a great deal 
for the prestige of the few loyal 
Catholics, who had clung to the 
Faith during the long years when 
they had no priest to care for them. 

The third school opened its doors 
about a year ago. In a week’s time, 
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over 130 boys and girls were en- 
rolled. This school, too, is in a 
part of the parish that is quite 
distant from the central church — 
two hours by horseback. Though 
the people of this section have been 


‘years without a priest, they have 


done their best to keep the Faith 
alive in their hearts. But they 
could not hold out forever, without 
some spiritual help. 

Everybody in the district is en- 
thusiastic about the school. The 
Government Inspector was out 
there last week to look over the 
plant. He went away quite pleased. 
Two Chilean professors are doing 
a fine job, educating these country 
lads. Another teacher will have to 
be hired. The professors have helped 
the parents form a Parent-Teacher 
society, and the youngsters are get- 
ting into Catholic Action work. 

Almost once a week, someone 
comes in from some part of the 
parish to ask me to please put up a 
school out their way. I have five 
offers of land, and some building 
materials promised — if only all 
these offers were from one section, 
they would make a good start. But 
the good people do not realize that 
there is much more to setting up a 
school than just securing the prop- 
erty and the building. School 
benches, materials and books, 
money for teachers’ salaries, and 
the ability of the pastor to bilocate 
if another priest can’t be found to 
help, are imperative needs. 

After living in a country where 
there are all too few priests, and 
reading about other countries in 
the same condition, I talked the 








matter over with 
some of the leading x 
parishioners. The «© “* 
men who belong to « 
the Catholic Action 
group of the parish 
came up with the 
idea of dedicating 
each Thursday as a 
day of prayer for 
vocations. Priests, 
Sisters, and Broth- 
ers are desperately 
needed here in 
Chile. 

The idea caught 
on at once, and it 
has been growing 
at an encouraging 
pace. Many of the 
parishioners come 4 Zz 
for Mass and Holy 
Communion on 
Thursday mornings, before going 
to work. They dedicate their work 
to the same intention. We have all 
day exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on Thursdays, and no matter 
what time of the day I drop into 
church for a visit, there is always a 
group of parishioners there praying 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, for vocations. 

In the evening after their day’s 
labor the people come to the church 
for Rosary, a short sermon, and 
Benediction. __ 

Perhaps the parish can help some- 
what to relieve the tremendous and 
alarming shortage of priests in the 
world. My parishioners tell me that 
they hope and pray that people in 
other parishes throughout the world 
will join them in their prayers for 
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Parochial schools mean everything to Chile’s mothers. 


























this all-important need of today. 
I have a lot of confidence in these 
people. They have a way with the 
Blessed Mother. Chile, like almost 
every other country in Latin Amer- 
ica, is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. The founder of Chile, 
Bernardo O’Higgins, made her a 
General of the Chilean Army. She 
is enthroned in the hearts and the 
homes of the simple people of 
Portezuelo. Always at the bedside 
of the dying, and many times on the 
pillow alongside the agonizing, her 
picture is found. And those around 
are invoking her aid. The people 
never forget her and her power. 
They wear her scapular and invoke 
her aid in any and every need. 
Yes, Catholic life in Chile is vital 
wherever there are priests. 
a 


led Message, sound the heart of humankind!» — 
G an calendar, night, and the Star bedimmed remind — 
Of cradled love and sleeping peace and a hate-hewn-tree _ 








' Ahead for Him, that other children might in glee 
Bedeck an evergreen. O childhood’s golden Ark, 
With happiness-load return to light this pungent dark! 
Rewrite it clouds, in symbols broad 
as hemispheres 
On skies more vast than centuries 
where chandeliers 
Of suns and moons illumine space 
beyond the morn, 
And timeless winds intone for 


children yet unborn: 


“PEACE... TOWARD 
MEN OF GOOD WILL” 


— Edna K. Meudi 
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[HE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll - 


Department of Commerce releases 
have much that interests the ordi- 
nary citizen, and much that 
intrigues every mission society like 
Maryknoll, dedicated under God to 
the welfare, not of one people only, 
but of the entire human race. 

The Department tells us that the 
average personal U.S. income in 
1951 was 251 billion dollars, an in- 
crease of 26 billion, or 11.5%, over 
the personal income of 1950. 

Our U.S. per capita personal 
expenditure for food in 1950 was 
$345, or 23% of the year’s outlay of 
$1,500 for every man, woman, and 
child in the nation. Housing and 
household operation cost $306 per 
capita, or 21%; clothing, jewelry, 
etc., 10%; transportation, 10%; 
personal taxes, 9%; personal care, 
health, etc., 9%; recreation, 5%;. 
Savings, 5%; alcoholic beverages, 
5%; tobacco, 2%; welfare activities, 
etc., 144%; and finally, religious 
bodies, 44%. 

This is the way money is spent in 
North America, the mighty Croesus 
that, though having but 10% of the 
world’s population, produces 45% 
of the world’s income. While we 
expend an average of $1,500 per 
capita yearly, a third of the popu- 
lation of the globe has a per capita 
income of less than $50 a year, and 
another third receives an average 
of between $50and $200 year.Such 
huge nations as China, India, and 


Indonesia are in these categories. 

Suppose Americans had decided, 
say, some thirty years ago, to give 
up 1%.of their food allowances and 
of theis. housing expenses; in addi- 
tion, suppose all had agreed to cut 
down, say, 5% on transportation, 
recreation, alcoholic beverages, 
tobaccgo, clothing, and jewelry. Pic- 
ture this money having gone for the 
past thirty years to those backward 
or over-crowded regions of the earth 
—not to give the inhabitants money 
or gifts in kind, but to help them to 
help.themselves, to build up for all 
men everywhere on earth a modest 
minimum of physical well-being and 
of religious and cultural possessions. 

Had this been done, how much 
less the tax item might have been 
today! Take the case of Japan. If we 
had helped that nation in 1922 to 
solve her population problem, we 
might have saved the cost of the 
Pacific War; we might have created 
a bulwark in the East that would 
have kept Russia out of China, and 
that would have kept China among 
the free nations. ; 


Christmas is before us. The Divine 
Infant beholds the great inequality 
between the various members of His 
family. Let’s help him remove some 
of it as our gift to Him. 


Yt, 
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@ TUCKED Away in an industrial part of Los Angeles 
is the Maryknoll mission for Japanese. Priests 
assigned there report a growing number of con- 
versions, partly explained by the Church's unstint- 
ing devotion to these people of Oriental ancestry 
when they were confined to relocation camps 
during the recent war. One alumnus from the 
mission school is now a Maryknoll priest, Father 
James Tokuhisa, in Kyoto, Japan. Other graduates 
are preparing for the priesthood, or have entered 
Sisterhoods. These vocations are sure signs that 


the Los Angeles parish has come of age. 


Our photographer took the snaps on these pages during a Christmas party 
and pageant. The mission has the good fortune to have the assistance 
of many Catholics in the Los Angeles area; one of them plays Santa (right). 
Youngsters of the mission (above) give their own version of the Nativity. 
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The real joy of a Maryknoller’s Christmas is that here are people 


about the Crib who a short year ago had not even heard of it. 


@ iN MicHIGAN I had become ac- 
customed to certain signs that 
announced the coming of Christmas: 
cold weather, ice and snow, lots of 
shopping, skating, and tinsel. 

My first Christmas in Bolivia was 
different. Here Christmas comes in 
the middle of summer. And we are 
not warned, by notices in the papers, 
that there are only so many days 
until Christmas. As a missioner I 
put aside the sentimental memories 
of Christmas in the United States. 
Christmas is the birthday of Christ. 
And the liturgical celebration of 
Christmas is the same the world 
over, whether it is in winter in the 
States and summer in South Amer- 
ica, whether it is hot in Africa or 
cold in Korea. 

The Bolivian Santa Claus is called 
Papa Noel. He dresses and acts just 
like good old St. Nick in the States, 
but he does not have as many 
toys. Papa Noel began his work in 
Cochabamba two days before 
Christmas. The Indian children for 


miles around had heard that he was 
to be in the stadium to pass out 
presents. They began to leave their 
pueblos as early as four in the 
morning, so they would not miss 
anything. Ten thousand of them 
stormed the gates. 

That night the Maryknoll Sisters 
went through the streets with fifty 
youngsters who sang Christmas 
carols. The children carried red lan- 
terns and sang.carols for three hours. 
Afterwards the Sisters brought the 
youngsters to the convent for. a 
party, and the boys and girls were 
fascinated by the Crib. 

After confessions on Christmas 
Eve, Father John O’Brien and I 
took over and began to teach the 
children “Jingle Bells.”” They are 
good at picking up music, and they 
like to be able to sing a few words 
of English. 

On Christmas morning I said 
Mass at an Indian pueblo called 


Chimba-Chica, an outstation of —— 


d 


Father Charles Brown’s parish. 











) Midnight Mass in Peru. f 
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There I had the privilege of giving 
First Communion to sixteen young- 
sters. Each carried a giant candle—I 
nearly burned my handsa few times. 

I had labored over a few things 
to say to the people and had com- 
mitted the little speech to memory. 
I told them how happy I was to 
spend Christmas with them, after 
looking forward so many years to 
the day when I would celebrate 
Mass for people in faraway lands. 

After Mass I played Papa Noel 
to the children and was just about 
smothered. The gifts were bags of 
cookies and candy. The Indian chil- 
dren have very little, and small gifts 
really brighten up their faces. 

I would not have exchanged my 
Bolivian Christmas for anything. 
Looking at the Crib this Christmas, 
I was closer to the first one with its 
poverty and simplicity. 

— Francis 7. Assenmacher, 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 


@ iT was a very lonely Christmas 
on far-distant Isla Mujeres. I did 
not even have Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament for company. 

Strangely enough, I felt very 
happy. More so, when seven-year- 
old Johnny offered me a Christmas 
present. He gave me a coconut — 
the biggest, the ripest, the juiciest 
coconut he could find in his dad’s 
back yard. 

To make my Christmas joy com- 
plete, little five-year-old Isabel 
handed me a gift she enim from her 
Christmas party: a pean 

— Walter | W. Winrich, 
Cozumel, Mexico 
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@ AFTER SPENDING seventeen Christ- 
mases in Manchuria, I was looking 
forward to my first one in Africa. I 
spent the feast at Father Schiavone’s 
thriving mission. 

Christmas in Africa was similar 
to what it was in Manchuria. I saw 
the same eager catechumens wait- 
ing for baptism, the same long line 
of penitents awaiting the over- 
worked priest, the same over- 
decorated church, the same heart- 
rending gifts offered the priests, the 
same groups who travel long dis- 
tances in order to attend Christmas 
Mass, the same enthusiastic singing. 

But there were some differences, 
too. The Africans seem to have a 
wonderful sense of harmony in sing- 
ing. Because of the longer course 
required of catechumens in Africa, 
most of the candidates for baptism 
did not show the greenness and un- 


familiarity with ceremonies and ° 


priests that often marked the Orien- 
tal catechumens. 

Missing from the picture were the 
old Chinese sages, with their. long 
pipes and words of wisdom, who 
always seemed to be the backbone of 
the Catholic communities. I wonder 
what is happening to those poor 
souls now. Absent, too, were that 
gracefulness and beauty that seems 
to pervade everything the Orientals 
say or do. Yet how beautiful all the 
souls must appear to God: Orientals 
and Africans, each with their appeal. 

— Thomas N. Quirk, 
Musoma, Africa 


@ A FRIEND in the States sent me 
a gift to buy a Christmas Crib set. 
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I had a local artisan make it. This 
section is famous for its pottery, and 
the man who made our set did a 
splendid job. 

This was the most beautiful 
Christmas I think I have ever expe- 
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‘Mother riding a burro. This is fol- 


lowed by other children carrying 
figures of Saint Joseph and the — 
angels. All the other Indians in the 

procession carry lighted candles 
and sing the litany. When that is 


rienced. Over 
four hundred 
came for mid- 
night Mass. The 
altar and the 
Crib were beau- 
tifully 





A BLESSED AND HAPPY 
Christmas to you. May the Child 
Jesus bless you during the Christ- 
mas season, every day of 1953, 
May His beloved 


and always. 
Mother protect you. everywhere. 


finished, they 
stop at the house 
designated to 
receive the trav- 
elers that night. 
The sleepy 
inmates are 


The singing and 
the ceremonies went off nicely. The 
women of the parish had made a 
new set of vestments for the occa- 
sion, and this added in no small 
way to the solemnity. 

On Christmas morning Father 
Nugent said two Masses at Kanbe 
and his third at Kasado Hospital. 
The folks there had decorated the 
library and set up a Christmas tree. 
This was their first Christmas as 


‘Catholics, and it was truly a day of 


joy for them. 
— Edmond L. Ryan, 
Yokkaichi, Japan 


@ puRING my first Christmas season 
in Guatemala, I had the chance to 
witness the touching way these 
Indians customarily prepare for 
Christmas. On nine successtve nights 
preceding the feast, they dramatize 
the difficult journey of Mary and 
Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem , 
begging for lodging along the way. 

After rosary in the church, the 
Indians form in line for a proces- 
sion. In the lead are two children; 
who carry a figurine of the Blessed 





Be assured of our prayers. 


awakened by 
songs. The man of the house pokes 
his head out and tells them not to 
disturb his rest, threatening them 
with beatings if they do not go on. 
But when he is convinced of the 
importance of the travelers, they 
are admitted amidst great rejoicing. 
Upon entering, all kneel to say a 
‘Hail Mary” and an “Our Father.” 
Afterwards the children ask for 
sweets in humorous verses. 
The custom makes a beautiful no- 
vena of preparation for Christmas. 
— Joseph C. Nerino, 
Jacaltenango, Guatemala 


@ THE MOST SATISFYING Of my thir- 
teen Christmases in Korea: in spite 
of the war and the consequent mis- 
ery of the people, our midnight 
Mass was a spiritual triumph. Be- 
cause of the smallness of the church, 
we had to ask the children not to 
come to midnight Mass. The result 
was like the Christmas carol —a 
silent night. Two hundred and 
twenty adults received Holy Com- 
munion. Our wee church was 


packed but everybody was happy 
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and at peace with God and the 
world. 
— Joseph W. Connors, 
Pusan, Korea 


M@ sEVERAL unforgettable hours ‘on 
Christmas Day were spent by the 
Maryknollers in Arequipa. Accom- 
_ panied by the Puno seminarians, we 
visited the prison and the children’s 
wards of the city’s hospitals, singing 
Christmas carols. We played Santa 
Claus, distributing candy and holy 
pictures. Only those whom the love 
of the Christ Child has separated 
from their homes on Christmas Day 
could find such consolations as were 
ours _ Christmas. 
— Francis P. Milroy, 
Arequipa, Peru 


@ THE arr was filled with Christmas 
cheer as the chimes in the steeple 
rang out the heart-warming carols. 
Before Mass Father Steinbach bap- 
tized another group of catechumens, 
including four members of the Spe- 
cial Reserve Police. That brought 
the total of Christmas baptisms to 
32. It was the first High Mass in the 
new church, and it was packed. Our 
choir did itself proud as we wel- 


WHEN PRISONERS MEET 
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comed the Newborn King at His 
first Birthday Mass in this vi ; 
— Paul W. Touchetie, 
Aodani, Fapan 


@ THE Day before Christmas was 
taken up with confessions in many 
of the outlying pueblos. It was 
first-confession day for some two 
hundred. 

Our Christmas was spent among 
the poor in Linde. Before Mass 
Sister had the children put ona 
short pageant. The little Indian 
children came out before the out- 
door altar to sing Spanish Christmas 
carols. Everybody in attendance was 
clothed in rags but their attention 
was rapt. 

The tiny Indians serenaded the 
tiny Infant in the Crib. One Indian, 
dressed as an angel, held her hands 
aloft, as angels are wont to do. A 
stir in the audience indicated the 
approach of the two shepherds, a 
couple of Indian boys. One was 
small and. deliberate; he acciden- 
tally stepped on a sleeping dog. The 
yelp brought a burst of suppressed 
laughter, but the shepherds finally 
made it to the Crib. 

— Thomas P. Golden, 
Linde, Bolivia 





FatHer Ao, a Chinese priest under Bishop Ford in Kaying, was imprisoned and 
condemned to hard labor. One evening along with other prisoners he was being 
led back from bathing his swollen feet when Sister Paulita and Sister Marion 
Cordis of Maryknoll, then prisoners almost a year, were led past him. He in- 
stantly raised his hand in blessing and whispered, ‘(Courage and confidence 
in Christ.” “To you the same,” one of the Sisters murmured in return. 
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of its own. The magic 





-' Winter in Japan has a tempo 
touch of snow and ice lends enchantment. Family life 
moves indoors. The missioner keeps as busy as ever. 


Ld ad 7 ’ 





Many thousands of youngsters attend the annual Christmas party 
given at the Kyoto mission. The gifts are clothing and toys. 


Japanese mentality finds great appeal in the feast of Christmas. 

















Two girls wait for Santa outside 
the Kyoto mission. Who could re- 
fuse to assist this wistful pair? 
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Although devoid of religious meaning, Christmas is a_ children’s festi- 
val in Japan, and toy sellers (above) are busy. Family life now centers 
around the charcoal braziers (below), only heat in the Japanese homes. 
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As many as 5,000 old folks 
; come to the annual holiday 
€ party at the Kyoto mission. 








WE HAVE NO CHAPEL 


Maryknoll Seminary, which sends priests to 
distant lands to start churches and Christian 
communities, has no chapel of its own. Masses 
and prayers, ordinations and all ceremonies, 
take place in a room intended originally to be 
a lecture hall. 

For thirty years, we have been hoping for a 
chapel, and asking funds for one. The saath 
hall is no longer adequate, since the number of 
our seminarians increased. A larger room is 

; necessary, but we have none larger. You have 
been generous in rye rhe. | our work. You 
send us “stringless” gifts. They are most im- 
portant to us. But when we get a little money 

ahead, an urgent call comes for an 

7 emergency or an opportunity in - 

o e ae China, or Korea, or Japan, or 
3) 4 ea eal Africa, or South America. 

S's a9 r ‘ If you will send us a check to 
oe SS - buy a chapel door, or a window, 
4 or pews — or a board, a brick, a 

stone, a nail — something for the 
chapel — it will be used for those 
purposes. That is, if you direct us 
to use your gift for our permanent 
chapel, we will follow your instruc- 
tions. 

But — it looks as if that is the 
only. way we shall ever get the 


chapel. 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
(] Enclosed find $. to be used for. oa 
CJ 1 will send $. each month, for your Chapel Fund. 

Please send me a monthly reminder. 





My Name. 
My 444. 
My City 




















Another Chance for Feliz 


er 


The rubber workers’ life is a rut, trodden down by beaten men. 


BY FELIX J. McGOWAN 


@ rELiz, the young jungle lad who 
accompanies me on mission trips, 
is the symbol of. what I am really 
interested in. He escaped the child 
death rate of about 55%; he has 
known nothing but work all his 
young life. Like a weasel in the 
woods, he seems to get great enjoy- 
ment out of taking care of the Y: 

kee Padre whom he thinks so igno- 
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rant and uneducated. Feliz’ only 
education has been the jungle and 
its ways. His only future, the cutting 
of rubber trees. The Bolivian Gev- 
ernment, with its present educa- 
tional program, reaches. less than 
ten per cent of these lads and lassies. 

Feliz belongs to a family of nine; 
all live in a one-room, bamboo hut. 
This has left a crude imprint on his 
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moral life. He has a bad habit of 
theft. But, for all his faults, Feliz is 
quick and capable. The sparkle in 
his eyes gives me great encourage- 
ment. ‘He is the jong’ s future. 
Life here in gues 

Ethea, Bolivia, | 
is centered on “at 
the production "gigs 

of rubber. The 
isolated jungle | 
settlements, im- (= 
prisoned by & 


giant trees, with uniiuctieel on 


every side of beaten paths, trodden 
down by beaten men — these are 
the rubber workers’ factories. The 
workers never own the factories, but 
live like serfs. 

The life of a rubber worker and 
his family is difficult and uncivi- 
lized. The patrons ruthlessly exploit 
the workers by paying them a fair 
price for the rubber, but enslaving 
them by the high prices of mer- 
chandise. Therubber workers’ world 
is a vicious circle of injustice. Every- 
one concerned is afraid of progress. 

Malaria is an accepted nuisance 
in the jungle, as are the other trop- 


ical diseases. Tropical rains slow up - 


work and bring more sickness. Dried 
meat, bananas, and rice are the 
meals three times a day, seven days 
a week. But because a week rarely 
sees this full complement, coca and 
alcohol are used to kill the hunger 
pains. 

We don’t expect the rubber work- 
ers to practice virtue on empty 
stomachs. Our big hope is to estab- 
lish the project outlined below. It 
will be a lot of work — but we are 
banking on God’s help and your 


= 
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interest, so that Feliz and his thou- 
sands of brothers and sisters may 
have a better future. 

In the youth lies the hope of 


senate ana progress, and the 


gradual process 
necessary to 
civilize and im- 
| prove these, our 
people. These 
| youngsters must 
be taken ont of 
m= the jungle, 
nace esse to God and to their 
country, instructed in health and 
hygiene, and taught arts and crafts, 
to break their bonds of slavery to 
the rubber tree. 

Our program calls for the*pur- 
chase of an extensive rubber planta- 
tion, to provide the security needed 
for a permanent set-up. We plan to 
rent this plantation to one of the 
most competent administrators of 
rubber settlements, Don Juan Bohle. 

The first year’s rent from the rub- 
ber plantation will be spent in build- 
ing a boarding school for sixty jun- 


. gle youngsters. Our goal is to double 


the enrollment every year. Thus we 
should have 1,000 students after 
five years. 

The returns from the plantation 
will also enable us to equip a trade 
school and to give the necessary 
support to a sound educational pro- 
gram in agriculture. It will also 
enable us to start a rubber-raising 
program that is built along healthy 
social lines. 

In time we will enlarge the settle- 
ment to the size of a model com- 
munity, to serve as an example of 
what can be done. 











The Marias of Korea have 
challenged impossible odds 


BY PATRICK J. DUFFY 


@ te plays strange tricks on a 
person’s mind. As I was thinking 
of Maria this afternoon, it seemed 
an age since I had first met her. 
And yet it was just a short year 
before the Korean war broke out. 
Maria had come to Saint Benedict’s 
Rectory in Seoul, Korea. She was a 
shabbily dressed, exhausted young 
woman as she told me of her need 
for relief. She had come from Pyong 
Yang in northern Korea where she 
had worked as a nurse in the city 
hospital. But she had abandoned 
her position to seek the security that 
reigned during those times in south- 
ern Korea. After two weeks of hopes 
and fears, sleeping by day and 
traveling by night, she had finally 
arrived in Seoul. 

I asked the Sisters to take her in. 
They found her some clothes, and 
she went to the city hospital to 
seek employment. Her papers were 
in order, and she was told to report 
for work in three days. 

Soon afterwards a virulent dis- 
ease struck the inhabitants of Seoul. 
It had been unknown in, this sec- 
tion, and it was very contagious. 
The Korean name for it is nae yum; 
we know of it as encephalitis. 
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The authorities became alarmed 
at the rapidity with which the dis- 
ease spread. All schools and places 
of amusement were closed. Disin- 
fectant was rushed to the most 
critical areas. The entire city was 
sprayed with DDT from an airplane. 

Near the East Gate, about seven 
blocks from the city hospital, the 
contagion was making the most 
headway. At the most critical 
period, over 600 Koreans were 
being stricken daily. The mortality 
rate was extreme, particularly 
among children. 

All the hospitals were crowded to 
capacity, and the contagious ward 
at the city hospital proved entirely 
inadequate for the emergency. The 
additional patients were put in the 
students’ dormitories. 

When the hospital superintendent 
called for volunteers to work in the 
contagious ward, Maria was one of 
the first. Before starting, she came 
to tell me about her new responsi- 
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bility. She promised to instruct as 
many of the dying as she could in: 
the truths of the Faith, and to bap- 
tize patients in danger of death. 

The days that followed were days 
of fear because there was no serum 
available to immunize the hospital 
staff. Fortunately, a cold snap in 
the weather broke the violence of 
the epidemic. At the end of two 
weeks the cases began to diminish. 

Afterwards our usual monthly 
meeting of doctors and nurses’ took 
place. Each reported a number of 
baptisms, but Maria had the most 
impressive record: she had bap- 
tized 53. , 

We prepared a letter of condo- 
lence, informing the bereaved fam- 
ilies that their loved ones had 
died in possession of the true Faith. 
The bereaved families were most 
grateful, especially the mothers who 
had lost children during the epi- 
demic. Many promised to visit the 
rectory, and they kept that promise. 

While this was being done, the 
Bureau of Public Health called for a 
report on persons who had dis- 
tinguished themselves during the 
epidemic. The staff at the city hos- 
pital chose Maria and her assistant. 
Each was given a certificate of merit 
by Mrs. Rhee, wife of the President 
of Korea. 

Maria was proud of her certificate 
and happy over her present. But 
she told me later that she was much 
more pleased because she had done 
much for the sick and the dying. 

Maria and the nae_yum are of the 
past, but Korea’s Catholics still 
steel themselves to face impossible 
odds. 
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On her good Friday Mrs. Chan did not follow Mary at a safe dis- is 
tance. Nor was Mary far from Christ’s Cross on the Good Friday. : 3 
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AT FOUR O'CLOCK in the morning, ul 
four secret police stood at the door th 
of a Chinese family in Tientsin m 






whom we shall call the Chans. The 
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Mrs. Chan was not a Christian 
when she spoke those words. She 
had been receiving instructions for 
only a few months. But she was 
blessed with the grace that Mary 
cherishes more than any other, the 
grace to stand with her on Calvary. 

The crime for which the boy was 
imprisoned was membership in Our 
Lady’s Sodality. Had Mrs. Chan’s 
-boy told lies about the priests, the 
Communists would not have put 
him in jail. The Jesuit Fathers, re- 
sponsible under God for this boy’s 
training, had earned and got the 
undying gratitude of the Chinese for 
the important work these devoted 
missioners. put into colleges and 
universities in China. 

A special type of Mary’s love is 
reserved for those of her children 
who are under fire for their Faith. 
Mary knows this way of proving love 
for Christ. The torture and the jeers 
on Calvary were aimed at Christ, 
but went through His Mother’s 
heart like so many swords. 


NOT LONG AGO a young woman 
left the safety of the free world, to 
return to her native city in the 
interior of China. She left with the 
determination of devoting her life 


to carrying on work as a member of 


the Legion of Mary. 
The Legion of Mary was -first 
introduced in China in 1945, for the 
purpose of rallying lay Catholics to 
the task of bringing all Chinese to 
Christ. In the main, the members 
devoted their efforts to convert- 
making. In many parts of Chi 
the number of converts tripled be- 
cause of the work of the Legion. 
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In one region of China, two Chi- 
nese girls were studying to become 
Sisters. After their school was taker 
over by the Communists, the two 
postulants were ordered to renounce 
the Church and the Catholic hier- 
archy in China, When they refused 
to do so, the Reds decidéd to make 
examples of them. 

Before an assembly of the entire 
school, the two postulants were 
forced to kneel on broken boards 
for four hours. Communists took 
turns striking them over the head, 
while members of a mob threw rub- 
bish and offal at them. The kneeling" 
girls said their rosaries throughout 
the ordeal. When, finally, the con- 
stancy of the young women could 
not be broken, the Reds drove them 
from the school. 

The Reds have been particularly 
savage in their attacks on persons 
who live up to the ideals of Mary. 
A mother is never more a mother 
than when her own are in trouble. 
With what loving tenderness must 


“our Blessed Mother watch over the 


Chinese who work under her ban- 
ner in the most difficult circum- 
stances that one can imagine. 


Lucy was Called on the carpet by 
the Reds. This is the way the ques- 
tioning went: 

“Who is this reactionary whom 
you call Mary? Where is she? Where 
does she hide?” 

“Mary is the Mother of Jesus,” 
replied the teen-age Chinese girl. 
“She is in heaven.” 

“In heaven?” sneered the Red. 
“Quit your lying! Tell the truth! 
Where is this Mary?” 
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Lucy told him again but the 
officer still did not believe her. 

“‘Never mind,” muttered the Red. 
‘‘We will find her soon. She will not 
be able to escape from us.” 

This incident reminds us that 
only a small percentage of the 800 
million people who live in Com- 
munist-dominated lands have heard 
of Christ and His Mother. And yet 
there is not one person behind the 
iron curtain or the bamboo curtain 
who does not share in a very real 
manner in the love and the prayers 
of Mary, the Mother of mankind. 


RECENTLY a Clerk at the Vatican 
Post Office dug out of a mail pouch 
a dirty, frayed parcel. It was 
addressed to Pope Pius XII. Inside 
the package were a small drinking 
glass, a flat tin box, and a string of 
bread-pulp beads. On a small piece 
of rag was a message that contained 
a warm, simple profession of loyalty 
to the Holy See. 

This package was a gift to the 
Holy Father, from a priest in a 
Russian concentration camp some- 
where in Siberia. The glass had 
been his chalice; the tin box, his 
paten; and the beads of hardened 
dough, his rosary. The parcel had 
been smuggled across Russia and 
through the Iron Curtain. It was 


‘Gis q 
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mailed to Rome by a confidant of 
the prisoner. 

Here is dramatic evidence that 
there is no iron curtain between 
loving children of Mary and their 
Mother in heaven. That unnamed 
priest, slowly dying in a Russian 
prison camp, is a symbol of all those 
in Russia who love Mary and her 
Son. Touching is the thought of that 
priest using part of his starvation 
ration of bread to fashion a rosary 
What mortal words can express that 
priest’s devotion? How can one 
squeeze into the narrow boundaries 
of human expression the Mother of 
mankind’s response to such devotion? 

A sad lack of appreciation for 
Mary’s Son is, however, no Soviet 
monopoly. There are other coun- 
tries in Asia that refuse to let a 
priest cross their borders. Some 20 
million people live in these coun- 
tries: Afghanistan, Arabia, Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Tibet, Outer Mongolia, and 
the Unfederated Malay States. 

The names are tongue-twisting 
and unfamiliar to many of us, but 
every person in these countries has 
a part in Mary’s intercession. They, 
too, must learn the lessons that 
Mary learned on the first Christmas 
Day. They, like her, must ponder 
in their hearts all the events in the 
life of her Son. 


This Month’s Cover 


7 a Joseph Little’s painting “(Mary — Mother of Mankind” stim- 
ulates us with the challenge of Christmas. We won’t know the 

~ full beauty of Christ’s coming through Mary until every 
person in the world has the joy of celebrating Christ’s birth- 
“ day. Our prayers and sacrifices must be added to Mary’s inter- 
cession to speed that day’s coming when all humankind will seek 
Mary’s help in setting up a crib for Christ in their hearts. 
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Some months ago an American 
Redemptorist missioner was visiting 
for the first time a village in the 
interior of the Amazon jungles of 
South America. An old man, lead- 
ing a small child by the hand, drew 


_ 3! 


Pacheco. ““The last priest who came 
here gave us rosaries. Since they 
wore out, we have been using our 
old ones.”’ Pacheco reached into his 
pocket and brought out his old 
rosary: ten kernels of corn. 


near the priest. Another Mary- 

“Look, child,” DEADLINE — DECEMBER 31 knoll Missioner, 
said the — The United States Government believes 0 Edward 
ey pe a in charity as the guarantee of our na- pos m a ain 
a ei in the tional security.So the Tax Mansaysthat 3 icient palin 
white robe? He’s _ contributions to Maryknoll are deducti- that stands in 


a Padre. Watch 
him closely, be- * 

cause I want you to be able to tell 
your children, and maybe even 
your grandchildren, that once you 
saw a priest.” 

The above incident took place in 
Western Brazil. It is not an isolated 
instance. Too many Catholics in 
many a backcountry area of Brazil 
never see a priest during their life- 
time. This vast country has only 
6 thousand priests to serve 45 mil- 
lion Catholics. This is Brazil’s big 
problem; it is the problem in most 
of Latin America. 

“Welcome, Padre! We’ve been 
waiting many years for you.” It was 
the first visit of Father Robert Lee 
to the tiny village of Santa Cruz 
Chico, hidden in the Yucatan jun- 
gle of Mexico. The man who had 
greeted the American Padre was 
Pacheco, who continued: “We want 
you to say Mass and recite the 
rosary in our village.” 

The words reminded Father Lee 
of the extra rosaries in his saddle- 
bags. “Does anyone need a new 
pair of beads?” asked Father Lee. 

‘Well, yes and no,”’ replied 


ble for Federal Income Tax purposes. 


the center of 
Santiago Peta- 
tan Village in Guatemala. Inside, 
the thick adobe walls offered him a 
cool shelter from the heat of the day. 

The gate of the altar rail, bent 
with age and covered with cobwebs, 
creaked as he opened it. In the 
sacristy he picked up a missal. The 
cover fell off and there on the title 
page was the date of its printing — 
1509. Everything was just as it had 
been left by the last priest to visit, 
Petatan. 

As Father McGuinness turned to 
leave, he noticed an elderly woman 
kneeling before the Virgin’s altar. 

“When I was a youngster,” she 
told him, ‘‘a missioner came to 
Petatan and stayed for about two 
weeks. During that time I and some 
others received Baptism and Holy 
Communion. Before leaving, the 
priest gave a rosary to my papa, 
and instructed him to recite it every 
Sunday night in the church.” 

“Does your father still say the 
rosary, Maria?” Father McGuinness 
asked. 

‘‘Papa died some years ago.” 

Maria went on to say that she had 
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taken up where her father left off. 
She showed him the rosary that the 
missioner had given her father. It 
was repaired in several places with 
thread. Father McGuinness gave 
her his ’ 

As he left Petatan, the words of 
Mary’s Magnificat came into his 
mind, “‘For behold henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed.” 

Father McGuinness thought: 
“These are your children, dear 
Mother. You saw them with pro- 


phetic vision when you uttered your’ 


canticle.” 
- It is like stubbing a toe on the 
obvious to say that Mary is very 
much aware that there are 80 mil- 
lion Catholics in Latin America 
who are without priests. And no one 
needs to tell Mary that the Catho- 
lics in Latin America have a tre- 
‘mendous devotion to her. Mary’s 
way is to lead her children to her 
Son. Missioners and priests all over 
Latin America turn to Mary for a 
solution to their problem, sure that 
her intercession will work wonders 
in reviving Catholic life throughout 
the length of Latin America. 
Provident mother that she is, 
Mary hugs to her heart the vast mis- 
sionary potential of Latin America. 
She knows that, once the Faith of 
140 million Latin-American Catho- 
lics is brought up to par, many 
thousands of missioners will go out 
from Latin America to set up taber- 
nacles among the more than a bil- 
lion people in the world who have 
not yet heard about Christ. 


“way 1 have a ticket to the rice 
kitchen, Father?” 
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The American missioner turned 
to look at his questioner. He saw a 
wisp of a Chinese girl, about seven 
years old. Her black hair was mat- 
ted with dirt and bits of straw; her 
clothes were tattered; her little bare 
feet were sunk in the mud courtyard. 


The priest, weary from hours of ~ 


passing out food to famine-stricken 
people, answered: “No tickets for 
children. Your mother or your 
father will have to come here and 
get one for you.” 

“But I have no mother or father. 
And I’m starving.” 

Slowly the little girl started to 
walk away. Suddenly she stopped. 

‘ The priest saw her foot pawing in 
the mud. Then quickly the child 
bent over. Her tiny hand emerged 
from the mud with a fish head. 
Immediately, with the fierceness 
that comes from the pains of hun- 
ger, the little girl began gnawing at 
the mud-caked fish head. 

Father went over and pressed a 
ticket to the rice kitchen in the 
little girl’s hand. A tiny drop of 
mercy in a mighty ocean of misery. 
People who love statistics tell us 
that two out of every five people 
in the world are often hungry, and 
that one out of every five never get 
enough to eat. 

The Church draws heart from 
Christ’s teaching and example to 
tackle the world-wide problem of 

. hungry people. The Church follows 

the lead of Christ and does all in her 
power to help all persons who are in 
need. 


Mary is the keenest student of the 
life and teaching of Christ. The 
Gospel tells us that she studied every 
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word and action of her Son. Mary 
pondered them in her heart. She 
still does. Her Immaculate Concep- 
tion gave her the best mental and 
spiritual equipment for understand- 
ing Christ. She caught His love for 
the miserable. She took to her heart 
the needs of the human race as did 
her Son. All generations will call 
her “Blessed” because she was so 
closely associated with Christ in the 
redemption of mankind. She sees 
the scope of that redemption — real- 
izes that it calls for redemption of 
bodies as well as souls. She watched 
her Son at work, feeding the hun- 
gry as well as filling their souls with 
the Bread of Life. 

There is a legend that Mary’s 
prayers prompted the thought of 
having Simon of Cyrene help Christ 
carry His Cross. Perhaps it is 
through Mary’s intercession that our 
own United States is doing so much 
in so many ways to relieve the mis- 
ery of our poor relations in other 
parts of the world. Mary is the 
Mother of mankind. This country is 
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dedicated to her Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

It is precisely because she is so 
full of grace that she is so concerned 
with reaching all the children of 
men with the fullness of life brought 
by her Son. He came that all men 
should have life and have it more 
abundantly. No one works harder 
at carrying out this program of 
Christ than does His Mother. 

Pope- Pius XI summed it up 
neatly. He wrote: “‘Mary keeps 
within her maternal heart all men 
committed to her protection on Cal- 
vary — not only Christians, but all 
those others who do not know they 
are redeemed.” 

The Mother of mankind has a 
mother’s solicitude for all her 
human children, every relative of 
Adam, no matter how distant. The 
sweep of her love is a challenge to 
all of us. Our sacrifices, our prayers, 
must try to keep in step with the 
love of Mary the Mother of man- 
kind who has room in her heart for 
the whole human race. 


BY PAULI 
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Some Day the Song of Bells 


@ THE EAR is not filled with hear- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is a busy organ 
if its owner happens to be a mis- 
sioner. Assailed all day long and 
far into the night by every variety 
of noise, a missioner’s listening 
apparatus has about all it can 
handle in the way of sound waves; 
he might ask for better and more 
melodious sounds, but he certainly 
does not ask for more. 

The symphony the missioner 
hears is a unique one. It could not 
be heard in all its curious disso- 
nance by anybody but him, or even 
by him in any but this particular 
day and age. For this is the epoch 
of history that seems designed to 
bring the ends of the earth together, 
to introduce many diverse civiliza- 
tions to each other, teaching and 
cozening men to hold and combine 
both the’ new and the old, to ex- 
change and merge their little family 
possessions, to learn to be brothers. 
It’s a stage, a process. But it is 
hardly one of unalloyed harmony; 
it is more like a babel. 

And the missioner, link between 
half a dozen worlds and two dis- 
tinct universes, stands petrified and 
deafened in the middle of the noise. 
He stumbles about his Father’s 
business, to the tune of the queerest 
orchestra ever assembled since the 
world began. Rattle and clatter and 
bang! rumble and thunder and 
thump! go the sounds, ancient and 
modern, urban and rustic, mechan- 
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ical and artificial. All these, and 
more, are the strident echoes of the 
melting pot of life in the twentieth 
century. 


BELLS RINGING? Yes, but hardly 
worth mentioning because they 
make the last, the least, the mildest, 
the most buried and indistinguish- 
able chirp, in all this welter of 
sound and fury that signifies the 
confusion of men rather than the 
harmony of God. There could be 
more bells — and would there were 
such, to temper and soften all this 
cacophony. For the voice of a bell is 
a cheerful and inviting sound. But 
the missioner of today hears it sel- 
dom, because it cannot compete in 
this great volume of modern and 
ancient noises. The tiny warning of 
the blind man as he taps and tinkles. 
his halting way along; the quick 
jingling of the bicycle rider as he 
circles around you; the school bell 
summoning reluctant feet from the 
playground — these are among the 
few lingering survivors in an age 
that has lost the music of bells. 

As for the best of bells, its sound 
has not lingered because it never 
arrived. The silver-tongued chime 
of the church bell — that bell of 
bells — which rings out over the 
clamor of great cities and steals into 
the hearts of men, to whisper of 
peace and of God. It would of itself 
bring the note of harmony into the 
strivings and struggles of the forum 
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and the market place. The church 
bell is missing in the missioner’s 
world. Or else it is so rare and un- 
heeded and uninterpreted as to 
make little impression in all the 
raucous din. 


YET the great chaotic chorus 
heard in today’s mission lands is 
one that speaks its own compelling 
language. It does not raise mortals 
to the skies on waves of harmony, 
or bring angels down. But it does 
infinitely more. Perhaps its power 
is in its very dissonance. It is the 
voice of humanity — the one sound 
in all creation, pitiful or pleasant, 
whispered or trumpeted, discordant 
or melodious, that could bring God 
down. It has called to Him in a 
thousand tongues; in the cry of the 
poor, the plaint of the captive, the 
sighs of the oppressed and unfor- 
tunate, the lament of the sin-laden, 
together with every petition of every 
sincere and honest soul. 

Some sounds can reach from 
earth to heaven, and do; although 
they are not the noisiest ones, are 
often not heard by even the next- 
door neighbor. There was one 
sound that once reached from 
heaven to earth — not very loud, 
but a beautiful one, for it was the 
song of angels. It stole over Judea’s 
hills in the still watches of the night, 
to speak of glory to God in the 
highest and peace on earth among 
men. This was the note that would 
bring harmony to the human sym- 
phony. So deep spoke to deep, and 
God was exalted. The Word was 
made flesh and came to dwell 
among men. 
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There will be bells in mission 


lands in God’s good time. And what 
a world of happiness their melody 
will fortell when they ring out the 
false and ring in the true, ring in 
the old and the new, merging them 
into a joyous, carefree, and happy 
harmony. There will be joyful bells, 
bells that speak of quiet prayer and 
kindly charity. And there will be 
bells in the hearts of men — echoes 
of that song of the angels — that 
will bring men peace, will make 
them brothers, will unite them all 


in God. 


— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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- Padre McConaughy chats with mountain Indians traveling on an Andean ‘‘bus.” 





The Puno Tattoo 


The little Indians took their jobs as guardians very seriously | 


BY JOSEPH B. DONNELLY 


@ THE PERUVIAN Labor Day is a 
holiday for all the laborers here in 
Puno. The brick, stone, and adobe 
masons called on me to bless the 
new standard of their union. More 
than two hundred men were present 
for the ceremony. The poor fellows 
do not have much religious knowl- 
edge, but they do have a religious 
sense, and the blessing meant a 
t deal to them. 

After the blessing, the newly 
elected president of the union gave 
a speech over a microphone. He 
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does not know how to read, but his 
twelve-year-old boy does. Conse- 
quently the son stood beside his 
father and read the speech in a 
whisper; the father repeated it aloud 
over the public-address system. 
These brick masons typify the 
working class in Puno. They are all 
Indians. Most of them have never 
been to school. They speak Spanish 
only when they have to; generally — 
they prefer their native tongue, 
which is either Quechua or Aymara. 
Sadly enough, most of them have 
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received only slight religious in- 
struction. We would like to do more 
for them, but we can’t until more 
priests are assigned to Puno. It seems 
like the cry from the missions will 
always be the same: “The harvest is 
great but the laborers few.” 

Fortunately, we are teaching the 
children of these Indians in the 
schools. Our school program is go- 
ing along fairly well; two Maryknoll 
priests teach catechism in each of 
the fourteen schools in Puno, once 
a week. They have to begin with 
the sign of the cross in every class. 
Some of these lads do not begin 
their schooling until they are fifteen 
— they can’t be spared from work 
until that age. 

It is not often that we can go to 
Icho, a distant village that is part 
of the mission. I went to Icho the 
other day and said Mass for the 
Aymara Indians who live there. 
Through an interpreter, I gave 
them three sermons, one before, one 
during, and one after Mass. Then 
we had a procession. The devotion 
of these Indians to what little they 
know of the Faith is wonderful. It’s 
really too bad there isn’t a resident 
Padre in Icho. 

Last Sunday was a big day in 
the Puno parish. At the eleven 

o’clock Mass, we began the Forty 
Hours Devotion. Thanks to Father 
McConaughy’s work as master of 
ceremonies, the Mass and the pro- 
cession were excellently managed. 
The singing was done by two choirs 
that Father has trained. All the 
schools in town had large contin- 
gents present. 
Father Cunningham made up a 
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schedule for his forty-five altar boys. 
And they followed it to the minute, 
each coming for his turn of adora- 

tion. It was wonderful to see the lit- 

tle fellows praying. They took their 

jobs as guardians of the Blessed 

Sacrament very seriously. They 

made good use of the rosaries and 

prayer books that Father Cunning- 

ham had set out for their use. 

The women’s group put in their 
share of time before the Blessed 
Sacrament. But the most faithful of 
all was Clemente, our sacristan. He 
served three or four Masses every 
morning (frequently the altar boys 
cannot be present). Besides, he was 
out there in front of the tabernacle, 
in cassock and surplice, every time 
he was free. 

The public-school teachers co- 
operated beyond our fondest expec- 
tations. They led their classes in for 
visits all during the day — during 
school hours at that. 

There was always a priest on for 
adoration. This was a fine service 
given by the priests from San 
Ambrosio and the seminary. 

For the closing of the Forty Hours 
we invited Bishop Dettman, the 
Ordinary of Puno. He and the dioce- 
san priests and the Maryknollers 
came for supper. Bishop Dettman 
preached, and seminarians took part 
in the procession. 

It was the first time in Puno that 
we have had the Forty Hours Devo- 
tion. Considering that it was the 
first time, it was quite successful. 
We missioners learned a lot, and 
with God’s help, next year we shall 
be able to give more glory to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 












$200 will furnish a 
classroom, Lima, Peru. 


$300 will provide a refrigerator 
for mission headquarters, Peto, $50 will build a hut in Africa 
Mexico. for a native Christian widow. 


$400 will buy a movie projector, 
and $325 film to be shown through- $10,000 will erect a convent 
out Kyoto Diocese, Japan. for Sisters in Chile. 





Your gift is the 
answer to the ~ 
missioners’ prayers — 





$10 will supply desks, and $60 
Spanish-keyboard typewriters, for 


the Maryknoll School, Riberalta, 
Bolivia. : 





Mr. Ant Goes on Safari 


BY THOMAS N..QUIRK 


@ TANGANYIKA teems with all kinds 
of ants. Some even rear skyscrapers 
—anthills as high as twelve 
or fourteen feet. It almost seems as 
if these busy little mites try to serve 
notice that this country belongs to 
‘them. The ants take a dim view of 
human beings. 

But all manner of ants hold in 
awe and dread the ones known as 
safari, or traveling ants, even as 
African natives still dread the 
mighty Masai tribe. When the safari 
ants start one of their periodic raids, 
all living things, including human 
beings, give them a wide berth. Old- 
‘timers tell of occasions when they 
had to flee for their lives from these 
ferocious warriors. The safari ants 
depend for success on their silent, 
irresistible attack; on mere force of 
numbers; and on the really severe 
bites that the larger ones among 
them can inflict: 

My first experience with safari 
ants came after a month’s residence 
in Nyegina, on the shores of Lake 
Victoria. One night four of us were 
chatting idly, in preparation for a 
good night’s rest. Finally one of 
our number left to go to his room, 
which is in a separate building. 

Within a minute’s time, he came 
running back, shouting, “Safari ants 
are attacking!” 
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The more experienced Fathers 
immediately sprang into action, 
seizing DDT powder, kerosene, and 
flashlights. I strolled after them to 
watch the fun. The front yard of the 
mission soon presented a weird, 
puzzling sight. Advancing in two , 
columns about fifteen feet apart, 
each column three abreast, the safari - 
ants flowed towards us like two sepa- 
rate rivulets of water. Their front 
ranks were already climbing the 
building, busily seeking all openings. 

Our forces were deployed to bat- 
tle both columns simultaneously. 
DDT was sprinkled along the front 
of the house. Kerosene was poured 
on those which penetrated our de- 
fenses. The momentum of the 
advance kept the forward elements 


‘piling up — until suddenly some 


silent signal was given, and the col- 
umns_ reversed themselves, thou- 
sands of ants milling all over the 
place. Woe betide the living being 
that stands in the path of these 
ferocious raiders. Our little puppy 
found that out, much to his dismay 
and consternation. 

Recently I accidentally stepped 
into a column of safari ants, and in 
less than ten seconds, I was covered 
with them. They waited for a signal 
before biting; and then all at once 
produced a big bite. 
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THE THREE WORLDS 


Sky, earth, and water symbolize the 
‘ three manners of living in Bolivia 


@ souivia is three worlds. One is 
the world of the sky: the altiplano 


—the elevated Andean vastness : 


three miles up in the cold, rare air. 
The second world is that of the 
earth: the middle lands — great 


In .the Cochabambs. valley, Father Charles 
»2 
} 
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plateaus hemmed in by mountains. 
Finally, there is the world of the 
water: the jungle world — where 
all travel is by rivers or through 
fetid swamps. In all three worlds, 
Maryknoll missioners are at work. 


Brown meets some young friends. 











On the Beni River, Father Thomas Collins (left) bids a farewell to a 
fellow Californian, Father Walter Valladon, off on a_ three-month trip. 


These Indian women 
(opposite) wear the 
traditional costume 
found in the Cocha- 
bamba_ highlands. 


A live baby acts as 
the Christ Child in 
this Nativity inter- 
pretation by young- 
sters of Santa Cruz. 





Many regions of Bolivia lack churches. Father Charles Huegelmeyer 


(above) offers a regular Sunday Mass outdoors. Maryknoll's paro- 


chial school (below) in Cochabamba is one of the few in Bolivia. 














‘The Light 
Went Ou 


It’s a sickening thing to watch 


helplessly as a man kicks a man. 
BY FRANCIS X. LYONS 


ONCE I saw a man kick another 
man. I was riding in a truck when 
we passed another truck parked by 
the side of a Bolivian road. A 
brawny, dark-faced hacendado had 
knocked an Indian to the bed of the 
truck; and just as we passed, he 
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socked his boot into the.Indian two 
or three times. I couldn’t do any- 
thing about it, because our driver 
kept right on going, and in a few 
seconds, we had left the whole scene 
behind in a cloud of yellow dust. 
I remember the Indian’s eyes: un- 
comprehending, lifeless, almost 
brutally dull, and I heard the sick- 
ening thud of the boot against ribs. 
Even now I feel sick everytime I 
think of it. 

I felt pretty much the same about 
this Indian girl I want to tell you 
about. There wasn’t any physical 
violence, but a priest who works 
with primitive people.gets sort of 
tuned to the spiritual a bit more 
than when he works with big-city 
people. You wake up sometimes in 
the early morning out there on the 
puna, and you feel the earth give 
a little sigh, and then you look up 
at the dark mountains brooding 
over all. You know then why the 
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-There I sat in ™ 
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Indians pray to Pachamama, the 
earth mother, and to Apo, the lord 
of the mountain. You become sensi- 
tized to the spiritual and you start 
looking more for_th the hand of God. 

But about this ey wi 
girl. I had come ie 
all the way from — 
another Keren 
to say Mass for © 
a priest who oe: od. tt cost 
had gone away. | * 


the jeep, in font of tne eventing 
church, watching the dawn struggle 
with the darkness. I hadn’t noticed 
the little bundle huddled against 
the church wall until she moved. 
She was about eight years old, and 
shivering in the serra cold. 

“‘Padrecito,” she said, “I want to 
go to confession.” 

“*That’s fine,” I told her, and we 
went inside. I heard her confes- 
sion. It was her first; she was going 
to make her first Communion at 
my Mass. 

I must have been thinking about 
her pretty hard because I forgot 
to check the tabernacle key. In my 
church, the sacristan always puts 
the tabernacle key on the altar be- 
fore Mass. When I heard her behind 
me after my Communion, I reached” 
out for the key. It was not there. 


, The pastor had absent-mindedly 


taken it off with him. I couldn’t 
force the lock, and leave the taber- 


‘nacle open and unguarded all day 
‘and night. I couldn’t say another 


Mass because I had to say a second 
Mass in my own pueblo at eight 
o’clock. : 
All I could do was walk down to 
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the communion rail and stand there. 
I could see the light in her eyes, 
could see the happiness shining in 
those dark brown eyes that mirrored 
her tiny al innocence. 

rer “Listen, hiji- 
mm ta,’’ I said. 
» “Listen, little 
- daughter. I’m 
4. sorry.’’ As I 
te spoke, I 


“=="S2 eyes. The light 
went out in them, and the dullness 
came back. Slowly, ever so slowly, 
she. got up and turned away to 
return to her place in the body of 
the church. As I watched her eyes 
change from happiness to some- 
thing worse than sadness, I thought 
to myself: “Her eyes after I told 
her that I could not give her Com- 
munion had the same look as the 
Indian’s, on the floor of the truck.” 
My ears didn’t hear a sickening 
thud, but my heart felt as though 
it had been kicked. As I turned 
toward the altar, I felt sick all over. 

“All right,” I kept telling my- 
self, “her pastor will be back to- 
night. And tomorrow, for sure, she 
can make her first Communion.” 
But try as I might, I could not 
make myself believe that she would 
think it was the same. 

For a moment there was a light 
in her eyes, a light I do not think 
I shall see again, a light that only 
a child, with all the natural close- 
ness of a tiny, innocent heart to 
God and the things of God, could 
have in her eyes. The light was 
there, and I quenched it. It will 
never come back. I know it. 
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The Rub. “It’s five hours by horse- 
back to Wixok (wish-shock),” writes 
Father Hugo M. Gerbermann, 
Marykanoll missioner 
from Nada, Tex., " 
now in Guatemala. | 4 
**There’s a fine § 
group of Indians in 
Wixok who are most & . 
willing tolearnhow & 
to live as good Cath- 
olics should. The 
only sad feature of 
the visit was that 
the Indians pre- "® GERBERMANN . 
pared my board bed right on top 
of several generations of fleas. By 
two in the morning, I had an apt 
name for each flea. By cock crow, 
I fell asleep from sheer exhaustion.” 





Distracting. Before the Reds ex- 
pelled him from China, Father 
Rudolph G. Kneuer, Maryknoll 
Missioner from 
Ozone Park, N. Y., 
had an unnerving 
experience. The 
Reds had placed 
him under house 
arrest and had taken 
over the second floor 
of the mission. One 
morning he was 
offering Mass, and 
he could not help 
but hear the Reds overhead as they 
held band practice; the soldiers 
were beating drums: and blowing 
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FR. KNEUER 


horns. That was bad enough but 
things got worse when the Reds 
started to practice for a play. Father 
Kneuer tried to keep his mind on 
the Holy Sacrifice while the Reds 
in the room overhead were shout- 
ing: “Kill the American Imperi- 
alists! Kill the missioners!” 


Reminder. Father Joseph S. Smith, 


Maryknoll Missioner from Lowell, 


Mass., had a sad reminder of how 
badly Bolivia needs more priests. 
On his first trip to an outlying 
mission station in Bolivia’s. alti- 


‘plano, Father Smith offered the 


Holy Sacrifice on 
a makeshift altar in 
a field. Families 
came from miles 
around to hear 
Mass. Afterwards, 
the Indians looked 
on sadly as the 
catechist took apart 
the altar and stored 
it in the bushes. 
They had seen it 
happen so many times before. They 
knew that the Padre had so many 
places to cover that he could not 
return to their village for months. 





FR. SMITH 


Stitch in Time. Father Clement P. 
Boesflug, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Bismarck, N.D., needed new capes 
for his choir in Sakamoto, Japan. 
He bought some cloth and took it to 
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a nearby sewing school. The teacher 
wanted to know whom the capes 
were for, and what a choir does. 
After he explained his work as a 
missioner, the - 
teacher invited him 
to tell her class 
about the Church. 
Before the capes 
were finished, 
Father Boesflug was . 
giving weekly talks | 
at the sewing school. 
On a holiday, a 
group of the stu- 
dents visited the 
mission and attended Mass. Now 
a number of students from the sew- 
ing school come to the mission 
regularly for instructions. 


FR. BOESFLUG 


Here Comes. “One day I attended 
a wedding ceremony at Nyegina in 
Africa,” writes Father Edward E. 
James, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Washington, Ind. “First the brides- 
maid took her place. A little later 
the barefooted bride strolled down 
the aisle, unescorted. She was 
dressed in a long ankle-length piece 
of cotton; coming down from her 
closely shaven head was a piece of 
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motheaten cheese cloth. Next came 
the groom and the best man: they 
entered the sanctuary through the 
sacristy door. This was the first 
time that shoes had ever graced their 
feet. With every step, there came 
a thump, thump, thump. Both their 
faces betrayed the fact they pre- 
ferred to go barefooted.” 


On Top. “Supplying water for the 
five Padres and 360 students at San 
Ambrosio College, in Puno, Peru, 
can be quite a problem, when the 
municipal water works takes a holi- 
day,” says Father John A. Waldie, 
Maryknoll Missioner from New 
York City. “Sinking a well was 
simple, but getting 
up enough pressure 
is tricky at an ele- 
vation of 15,000 
feet. So here I am 
on top of the world, 
experimenting with 
a hand pump, that 
is giving me bur- 
sitis, headaches, and 
some water to show 
I’m on the right 
track. Now I’ll deem it safe to in- 
vest in more adequate equipment.” 





FR. WALDIE 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


Dear Fathers: 


Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 

















[_] Priest [(_] Brother (] Sister | 
(Check one.) | understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
Nome. 
Street 
City ___Postal Zone 
State Age —____ School Grode. 
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Fu House IN Mona 


The Children of Chile’s farm laborers find a new opportunity. 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 


@ IT Is NOT too often that dreams 
come true. But a dream that Father 
James F. McNiff had cherished for 
most of his priestly life has blos- 
somed into reality. Now for the 
first time in many years Father 
McNiff can go to bed at night and 
ponder over other problems, for at 
last he has a full house in his 
agricultural - and - industrial school 
in Molina. 

Molina is a placid little town 
lying in the heart of Chile’s most 
productive farming district. Just 
north of the school directed by 
Father McNiff is the famous Casa 
Blanca winery, the largest vineyard 
in Chile, and also the largest single- 
family owned vineyard in the world. 
Directly opposite the school is 
Chile’s largest apple orchard, which 
sends tons of apples to the United 
States every winter. 

But even more important are the 
many fundos, or large farming es- 
tates, found in the region. Set in 
California-like scenery and climate, 
separated from each other by stately 
rows of poplar and eucalyptus trees, 
and ranging up to 3,000 acres in 
size, the fundos produce grapes, mis- 


cellaneous fruits, wheat, corn, sun- 
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flowers (to be pressed-for oil); in 
fact,. crops of every type. These 
tremendous farms are the backbone 
of the Chilean agricultural econ- 
omy. They are the source of liveli- 
hood for hundreds of thousands of 
people, who live and work on the 
Sundos in conditions much like those 
of the European serfs. It was to help 
these workers that Maryknoll under- 
took the direction ofan agricultural- 
industrial school in Molina. 

That was in 1947. Until then, 
there had been little opportunity 
for children of poor, rural families, 
to get a Catholic education. More- 
over the missioners believed that, 
if farming boys could be given a 
strong technical and moral training, 
they would be a Christian leaven in 
their communities upon returning 
home, would be able to gain a bet- 
ter living, and would gradually raise 
farm productivity and effectiveness. 

A large number of fundo operators 
were enthusiastic over the plan. For, 
while Chile has some reactionary 
landowners who would keep their 
workers as poorly paid and housed 
as possible, most of the plantation 
and vineyard operators realize that 
it is to their own advantage to 
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better their workers’ lot. But the 
problem of how to effect the better- 
ment is not a simple or easy one. 
“Our people lack a spirit of work,” 
a Chilean fundo owner, who is also a 
member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, wrote to Father William J. 
Coleman, assistant director of the 
school. “It is your task to instill this 
spirit in those whom you train.” 
Don Jorge Sanchez, a neighbor- 
ing fundo owner who has supported 
the school generously, complains 
that too many workers do not care 
to think. He illustrates this by tell- 
ing of an employee who was taught 
to drive a tractor. Each morning 
the man would take the tractor to 
some distant 
part of the 
farm. Often 
after work- 
ing for a few 
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minutes the tractor would run out 
of gasoline. Then hours would be 
lost while the driver would hike 
back to the farmhouse to get more. 
It never occurred to the driver to 
check the gas before starting out. 
Another progressive fundo owner 
near Molina decided to tear down 
the dark, dirt-floored huts in which 
his workers lived together with their 
pigs and chickens. He moved the 
families into tents, and razed the 
huts. Then he built airy houses, 
provided with windows and wooden 
floors. The workers were moved into 
the new homes and were forbidden 
to take their animals in with them. 
The fundo owner went off to his 
central house in Santiago. It was 
some months before he returned tc 
his Molina fundo. He was horrified 
at what he saw. The families had 
brought their pigs and chickens into 
the new houses. They had ripped 
up the wooden floors for 
firewood. Some families 
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had even made adobe blocks to close 
up the windows. The owner threw 
up his hands in despair and decided 
to make no further efforts to raise 
living standards of his workers. 

Such were some of the problems 
the new agricultural school had to 
face. The working families had to 
be persuaded to send their sons to 
the school. And fundo operators had 
to be persuaded to help support the 
boys who came from such-great dis- 
tances that they were obliged to 
live at the school. 

Father McNiff took to the road. 
His dust-stained cassock soon be- 
came a familiar sight. Gradually 
the number of students was built 
up. Professors and other teachers 
were found and hired. Then Father 
McNiff began a task that took up 
most of his time — and still takes it, 
even to this day — the task of rais- 
ing funds to keep the project going. 
Father traveled through much of 
Chile, asking for help, he impor- 
tuned friends in his homeland; but 
his problem is far from being settled. 

Today the school is crowded to 
capacity, with 118 boarding stu- 
dents and 55 day students. There 
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are another 60 youngsters in the 
first and second years of primary 
grades, which are conducted as an 
embryonic parochial school, because 
the school chapel serves as parish 
church for the area. 

Three Maryknoll priests and one 
Brother are now stationed at the 
school. Besides Father McNiff, who 
comes from Peabody, Mass., and 
Father Coleman, of Shelby, Ohio, 
there are Father Walter J. Sand- 
man, of San Francisco, and Brother 
Bonaventure Redman, of Los 
Angeles. Father Sandman has a 
short-wave radio station at the 
school. 

Besides the Maryknoll priests, the 
school staff includes these Chilean 
laymen: two professors, two teachers 
for carpentry and mechanics, and 
two prefects. In addition, the head 
of the national agricultural school 
at Romeral serves as a part-time 
professor. There are also two young 
women teachers in the primary 
parochial school adjoining. 

Besides attending to their duties 
at the school, the priests take care 
of the local parish and a number of 
outstations. Father Sandman says 
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Mass each Sunday for the Casa 
Blanca workers. Father Coleman 
goes by jeep to Pichingal, where a 
new chapel is in the planning state; 
and then: on to proscar ae, where 
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Anthony the Worker (most of these 
large farms are dedicated to some 
particular saint), is searching cen- 
tral Chile to find six good milking 
cows. These cattle will be used in 

















a beautiful little mm ere ™® teaching, and 
chapel, — by He oe Christmas Suggestion ' will also pro- 
Father Stephen Sead. subscription MARY- - vide more milk 
P. Foody, nes- ‘ste itt FIELD AFAR che Christ- for the students. 
tles at the foot “mas gift to your friends and relatives, Don Jorge 
of the towering | Price: $1 a year. We'll send them an ~ serves on the 
Andean cordil- ( attractive cord. ». board of direc- 
lera. These out- -taititeeneuasionts, i Re tors of our 


stations take car of fartaing people, 
and from each are drawn many 


boys for the agricultural school. 

The plan of studies at the school 
is very practical. Subjects taught 
include general agriculture, stock 
raising, gardening, arboriculture of 
fruit trees, beekeeping, carpentry, 
metal working, mechanical and 
electrical agriculture, farm book- 
keeping, and so on. 

One of the big needs of the school 
is more land. Right now every 
square foot of the acreage belong- 
ing to the school is being used. 
There have been several oppor- 
tunities to buy more land, but the 
school has never had the funds 
available. Land is expensive in this 
region of Chile, and the school has 
had many more-urgent needs for its 
money. 

The school’s animal life began 
with twenty-five chickens; today 
there are over a thousand. The 
students have, also, bees, rabbits, 
and cattle to practice with. Because 
of the smallness of the land, the 
cattle are kept on the farm of a 
neighbor. At this writing, Don Jorge 
Sanchez, of the Fundo of Saint 





schol, silt te em cumat 40. the 
assistance on many occasions. Two 
years ago he persuaded his uncle to 
donate 44 beds to the dormitory. 
Last year he represented the school 
in Santiago and was able to get a 
Government subsidy for it. 

The school has a large garden 
area, which serves as practice fields 
for the students, as well as a pro- 
vider of food. There are orchards 
containing many different kinds of 
fruit trees. And of course, the ever- 
present grape vines are found, for 
this area of Chile is largely depend- 
ent on the grape for its livelihood. 

Finally, the school has shops for 
carpentry, metalwork, and other 
projects. The metal shop possesses 
a large forge, and the boys are 
taught how to make farm repairs, 
build buckets, and perform other 
acts useful in their later life. 

The carpenter shop has turned 
out some excellent work for many 
of the Maryknoll parishes in Chile, 
and thus is able to be partly self- 
sufficient. The students, under the 
direction of an nter, 
have produced altars, kneeling 
benches, schoolroom furniture, and 
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Christmas toys. Their work is skill- 
ful and beautiful. Unfortunately, 
the carpenter shop suffered a seri- 
ous loss lately, when a thief broke 
in and stole many of the best tools. 

The same thief made off with nine 
pairs of football shoes. It was the 
night before ‘the football game with 
the school’s big rival, the Romeral 
school. Romeral won the game by a 
score of 3-2, but the Molina boys 
were seriously handicapped by be- 
ing forced to play shoe-less. Chilean 
football is actually soccer. 

Father McNiff has many plans for 
developing the school even further. 
Right now he has three big needs: 
(1) more land; (2) more livestock; 
(3) a tractor. He has been hoping 
to get the latter item for a long 
time, but so far there has always 
been another sack of beans needed; 
or a roof to be repaired, or new 
desks to be put in for the increasing 
student body. 

“Because tractors contribute to 
the nation’s agricultural progress,” 
writes Father McNiff, “they are ad- 
mitted duty-and-tax free. We could 
buy the best tractor in Santiago, 
with full equipment, for about a 
thousand dollars. We would use it 
to teach the big boys tractor-driving 
and tractor mechanics. This would 
put them away ahead of other 
agricultural students. Besides, the 
machine would be invaluable on 
our own farm. All we need is one 
little essential — money!”’ 

That’s the way it has been with 
Father McNiff’s project, all along. 
The enterprise and devotion are 
there. It’s only a little thing like 
money that is holding it back. 














Story of a Maryknoller ex- 
pelled by Chinese Reds after 
imprisonment and public 
trial. 3.00 
2. Accent on Laughter 

Life of Maryknoll’s Fr. Conley 
who built a ‘‘Boystown” in 
South China. $1.50 
3. The Adventures of 


Mother of Pearl $7.00 
Crystal, gift box $12.00 
8. Men's Rosaries 

Black standard $1.90 
Black with sterlmg $3.95 
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Distinctive pyraglassed Horse for Christmas - $1 














plaques in gift boxes. The Important Pig $I 
House Blessing $3.00 Jesus Comes for 
Kitchen Blessing $3.00 Everybody $1 
5. Note Cards Jesus Helps Everybody $1 
30 full-color cards with en- Let's Pray 25¢ 
Madonna Box $1 Complete pack of six, a 
Little Neighbors Box $1 + $6.25 value for $4.90 
Git Wreps | 
oar To make your gifts look more 
ee 2 beautiful! 28 full color sheets, 
eee Bin ra 60 seals and 20 gift folders. | 
ORDER FORM Maryknoll Bookshelf $1.25 a box 
Maryknoll P.0., N. Y. 







Our 
ENTIRELY NEW 


1952 Christ Child Box of 
21 quality Christmas cards 
with envelopes $1.00 
Carton of 100 $4.00 
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@ “mike,” I asked, “why are bar- 
bers so talkative?” 

Mike spread the long white cloth 
over me, picked up his comb, and 
began to straighten my hair before 
answering: “Well, Father, I guess 
it’s because barbers are by them- 
selves for hours in the shop. And 
once they’ve finished thinking, they 
want to tell somebody about what 
they’ve thought. 

“Take that clipper I was clean- 
ing when you came in. That made 
me think of a missioner who came 
in here for a haircut once. He told 
me how they cut hair down where 
he works. All they use is a pair of 
scissors and a comb. Before I fin- 
ished working on Father, I found 
myself promising him a clipper; 
and for the Father, that meant he 
got my own special clipper. 

“A long time afterwards, I get a 
letter from one of those foreign 
places. It was from the Father. It 
seems that there’s an old guy down 
there where Father works, who 
operates a barber shop on a comb- 
and-scissors basis. This guy’s wife 
is dead, and it isn’t easy going for 
him because it’s one of those slow- 
moving places. 

“The Father finds out this old 
guy can sing, so he takes him along 
on his mission trips so that the folks 
can have a High Mass. 

“Now, the old guy hasn’t a bad 
voice, and when he’s singing it be- 
comes clear that some of the ladies 
are almost as interested in his sing- 
ing as they are in hearing Mass. 
_ “But as usual, there’s a catch. 
The old guy can hardly support 
himself, much less a wife. 
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What Makes 
-a Barber 
Talk? 














BY THOMAS P. O’ROURKE 


“I don’t know how the Father 
knew about it. But as they return 
from the mission trip, he tells the 
old guy that he can’t afford to 
bring him along on the mission 
trips. The old guy is quiet for the 


‘ rest of the trip. After they get to 


town, the Father gives him my 
clipper, and the old guy’s eyes get 
starry-like. 

“Tt isn’t surprising that one day 
the old guy gets married. The clip- 
pers got him plenty of business. 
He did such a good job that a lot 
of men stopped cutting their hair 
with a knife. Nor is it strange that 
with his good business he gets a 
nice house for his wife. 

“Father wrote that the old guy 
still travels around with him, sing- 
ing for the High Masses, and mak- 
ing the clippers click in between 
times.” ; 

Mike went over to the small glass 
cabinet to get my favorite hair 
restorer, and almost to himself he 
said, “Yeah, I sure get a lot of 
time to think when the shop is 
quiet.” 
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into Christmas 


@ EVEN IN HEAVEN, life gets a bit dull during 
Advent. 

When everybody’s fixing up for your birth- 
day party, the Guest-of-Honor hasn’t much 
to do. 

So the little Lord slid down to earth on a 
big, strong sunbeam. He wasn’t exactly run- 
ning away: He just wanted to roam around 
by Himself for a while. 


HE WAS IN a bright, sunny field in Bolivia. 
Too sunny! He ran across to a group of 
children sitting in the cool of the jungle 
edging the field with dark green. Just as He 
hunched down with them in the tall grass, 
He heard Spanish with a Boston accent: 
“El Nino Jesus...” It was a Maryknoll Sister, 
sure enough, telling all those Indian boys and 
girls about Him. 
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“gL NINO JEsus! That’s a nice name for 
Me,” the little Lord said to Himself. “Pick 
Me up again, Sunbeam. Put Me someplace 
else. I wonder what they call Me in other 
lands!” 

Zip! Faster than a jet plane, faster than 
a rocket, faster even than you can think the 
thought, He was in a, big old church in the 
Philippines. There was a clatter up front. 
gO or 40 pairs of wooden sandals were scurry- 
ing here and there on the tile floor, hurrying 
with rice straw, clay figures and bits of green, 
to make a crib. 

“Let’s get a whole banana tree for the 
background,” Sister was saying in Tagalog, 
the native dialect of that district. ““Then we 
can hang angels on it, so that they, too, will 
see Ang Mallit ne Bata, $i Jesus.” 
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OLD SUNBEAM was on to the game 
now. He put the little Lord down 
in all his favorite countries — where 
it’s good and hot at Christmas time. 
Panama, Nicaragua, Ceylon, Mau- 
ritius, Hawaii, skipping over the 


’ -waves to the Marshall and Caroline 


Islands — just as if he were a young 
beam! —a pop-visit to Chile and 
Peru and California, and then 
BOP! the little Lord found Himself 
in Africa. 

“Babaru,”’ Sister was saying in Luo 
(with just a trace of Brooklyn-ese) 
“will you go home and ask your 
. mother if we may borrow your little 
brother to be Nyathi Jesus in the 
Christmas pageant?” 


“THIS IS FUN!”’ said little Lord. 
“Take Me up North, too. I hear 
there are Maryknoll Sisters up on 
China, Japan, and Korea telling 
the small fry all about Me.” 

But Sunbeam shivered and begged 
off. “I’m not so strong up there 
in December, little Lord,” he said. 
“Can I give You a rain check on 
that trip, redeemable next sum- 
mer?” 

“All right,” conceded the small 





Master. “Take Me back home to 
heaven. I’ve got a few things to do 
Myself, to get ready for My birth- 
day. 

“And by the way, stop a bit as we 
go past the heavenly storerooms. I’ll 
pick up some extra-special de luxe 
graces. You can help Me wrap them 
up, Sunbeam. And then before you 
go we'll slip them into Santa’s 
sacks, marked for My ultra-special 
friends, the mission children.” 
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MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
| want to share in your work of bringing the love of the Christ Child to 


children of many nations. Here is $ 


to aid you in your work. 
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P.S. As long as | can, | shall send $_——_-_ 


a month to help support a 


Maryknoll Sister. | understand that this can be discontinued at will. 
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Night Star over Nagasaki 
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BY C. J. DUPLANTIER 


@ THE 1952ND anniversary of the 
birth of the Christ Child will be 
observed soon and I have begun to 
wonder if the star of Bethlehem ever 
will shine again as brilliantly as it 
did that first night. 

- I'd be satisfied if it would shine 
as brightly only as it did on Christ- 
mas s¢ven years ago, over another 
city thousands of miles away from 
Christ’s birthplace. 

For that night, just at the moment 
that Christmas Eve was becoming 
Christmas Day, I saw it shine more 
brilliantly than I had ever seen it 
before — and its comforting rays 
seemed to soothe the gaping 
wounds of the city of Nagasaki and 
assure the broken residents that 
some time in the future there still 
could be peace on earth for men of 
good will. 

It was a cold night, the wind bit- 
ingly cold. But it was a pretty 
night, the sky clear and brightly 
illuminated by stars. 

In the valley there was desola- 
tion, a residential section reduced 
to rubble by an atomic bomb. Near 
the valley a makeshift hospital, car- 
ing for more than double the num- 
ber it should have housed, trying to 
solve the mysteries of new and fear- 
ful ailments produced by a new and 
fearsome weapon. : 

At the top of the hill, the silence 
of the night was broken by the 
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tinkle of 4 Mittle bell which called 
attention to’a few patches of light 
which’ struggled through the dark- 
ness; / 

The bell siltiiiiei the begin- 
ning of a Solemn High Mass in the 
building where the light shone — a 
monastery of Japanese priests. 

Japanese men and women bowed 
their heads in prayer as their priests 
began the commemoration of 
Christ’s suffering and death on Cal- 
vary. 

At the rear of the chapel, four 
others bowed their heads. Like the 
others'they had removed their shoes 
before entering. But their khaki 
clothes set them apart. They were 
United States Marines, who some- 
how had learned of the midnight 
Mass and had sought and gained 
admission. _, 

In that little chapel, just a few 
months after the conclusion of the 
war, the marines knelt and prayed 
with those they had faced on the 
battlefield. 

I was one of those marines. And 
when the monk, in his ragged san- 
dals and more ragged robes, opened 
the heavy monastery gate to let our 
jeep out afterwards, I looked up 
onto the sky. It seemed to me that 
one of the stars shone more bril- 
liantly than the others. 

Would that this scene were re- 
peated in Korea this Christmas. 
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a Missioners in 
han words. Mission missi 
penne need them for seven ge pone Riberat., Bo. 
chapels. Cost, $25 each. adobes, “"!! Purchase 100 
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12x12—12 classroom doors, 
times $12 each, are requisi- 
tioned by missioners in Chile. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS of $50 
each, are requested for the 
church-repair fund in Mexico. 


CARDS for Mass are 
ne in the Philippines- 
$15 will provide one set. 

















« A Christmas Suggestion x 


Your birthday gift to the Christ Child this 
year could be an offering to educate a young 
man for the Maryknoll priesthood. His 
training costs $500.00 a year. 


In the United States, Maryknoll is train- 
ing hundreds of young Americans in our 
seminaries, to prepare them for work in 
dapan, Korea, Formosa, the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands, in Africa, Bolivia, Peru, 
Chile, Guatemala and Mexico. Since it 
costs more than a dollar a day to house, feed 
and educate each seminarian, the bill runs 
sky high! 


We believe that God, Who inspired these 
young Americans to be His missioners, will 
inspire other Americans to provide for their 
training. 


Would it please you to have a share in 
assisting a young man to reach the altar on 
some mission field? 


You may contribute any amount for this 
purpose. No offering made in a spirit of self- 
denial or of extending the frontiers of the 
Church is trifling. All contributions to Mary- 
knoll are deductible for Federal Income 
Tax purposes. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 





Poople ate Intetesting! 


1. When Ah Lam's town was invaded 2. “Son, read me this book,” said 3. “What wonderful things in that 
he did not flee for he was blind. Ah Lam when his family returned. book, son!" exclaimed Ah Lam as he 
A soldier put a book into his lap. He listened raptly as he heard. and his son sat late into the night. 


4. When the two retired they still 5. One day Ah Lam's son led a mis- 6. Both Ah Lam and his son were 
talked in the moonlight. ‘I could sioner to his home. “God sent you baptized. Thus a marauding soldier 
live thot religion,” said Ah Lam. that book!" cried the missioner. led a poor old blind man to see. 





Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 











